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BY A TRIO. 


A blooming garden, 


Adorn’d with flow’rs of every rambow hue, 


! 








And fragrant odour. 
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For the Parterre. 

MISERIES OF ENTHUSIASM. 

The Ladies having appointed the hour 
for our morning’s excursion. the sue- 
ceeding night was fruitful in delightful 
dreams. in which I tasted all the antici- 
pated enjoyments of the intended walk: 
Nature forgot to send me into this world, 
saddled with the patience of a Job, it is 
not J therefore, who am culpable for the 
sanguinity of my disposition which 
sharpens the shafts of disappointment, 
but renders me capable of inhaling the 
sweet enravishments of ideal pleasure, 
which if L should ever grasp. are re-en- 
joyed in reality. [awoke at an unusual 
early hour, and commenced dressing, 


with all the muscular activity of a hua- 


gry gentleman at dinner. Ah! how mis- 
fortunes will step in when they are least 
expected or desired! ‘Those enchant- 
ing, airy forms which had been wildly 
revelling in my brain, were dissipated 
like the darkning shades of night before 
the dazzling splendour of Phebus, by 
an unlucky thrust of my right foot 
through the knee of my new pantaloons! 
The tare set my teeth on an edge, and 





my feelings baffled deseription, Have 


you ever seen a woman tread upon a vi- 
per? Have you ever remarked the con- 
tortions of a merehant’s phiz, when, in 
the act of measuring. he discovers a rent, 
# mighty rent in a valuable pieee of 
cloth, already paid for? Have you ever 
seen a malefactor viewing his gibbet ? 
If you have. you ean then picture on 
your faney, my looks, the expression of 
my countenance, at this ill-fated and ill- 
timed accident. I jumpt. raved, skipped 
and stampt with rage, and was within an 
ace of swearing. when recollecting that 
a siring of oaths would not sew my 
breeches, I flew like lightning to my sis- 
ter; but unlucky fellow! I pounced up- 
on her, holding out the unfortunate gar- 
ment as if it were the poisoned shirt of 
Hereules, with such a terrible aspect, 
that the poor girl went into fits. For my 
part, net knowing what to do, I eall- 
ed Sustily for the rest of the family, 
and ran about almost as seared as she 
was, I knew not whither. I thundered 
down into the kitchen. and ran my foot 
into a kettle of hot water at the bottom 
of the stairs! Zounds! how the house- 
maid sereamed out, at the uneouth ery 
I set up, net unlike the bellowing of 2 
bull; 1 turned mv heels, without seeond 
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thoughts, and hopped on all-threes from 
the kitchen to the garret: there without 
hesitating, I laid in requisition a barrel 
of rags, which were immediately scat- 
tered from one end of the room to the 
other. Upon pulling off my hose, how- 
ever, to my surprize I saw no marks of 
a seald, and it seemed, somehow or other 
that the pain went off with the stocking ! 
I stood up; one foot wasas steady as the 
other ; nor was it swelled any larger! 1, 
now began to entertain a number of seri 
ous doubts whether the water had been 


actually hot or cold! There was little | 
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deeply for its master. By means of some 
water very near, however, | washed my 
hands and a couple of handkerchiefs 
kindly undertook to conceal the perplex. 
ity of my Knees. The party laughed 
heartily at me, and I was under the dis. 
agreeable necessity of holding beth sides, 
and making more noise than the whole 
of them. 

On our return, I was obliged, from 
the singularity of my appearance to 
leave them at the skirts of the town, 
and take up the line of my march through 
allthe hidden passages and byways which 


time now to lose, in philosophizing upon | presented themselves. Luckily the citi. 


the phenomenon. so I was fain to dress 
very soberly in another pair of panta- 
loons, and proceed after the party as fast 
as my legs (whiclfare often of great 
service if they are now and then in the 


zens had not yet risen inany great ‘wan. 
tities, or I should have been attended by 
a crowd of followers whose euriosity 
might have somewhat incommoded me. 

After sundry brushings, wettings and 





way,) could carry me. I made a blun- 
dering kind of an awkward excuse, (for 
I was afraid to speak the truth) and 
joined with the utmost gayety into their 
lively chat, which, although there was 


dryings, 1 was at length completely 
equipped for promenade, and having 


eaten a hearty breakfast, sullied forth 


with a majestic grace and Bond-street 
hauteur. As I was about crossing the 


a great dal of it, ultimately amounted | street, a boy called out, ** Sir, there is 


to nothing at all. I exhibited my supe- 


j 


; 


something upon your coat.” "Vhisarrest- 


rior agility by skipping over all the fen- | ed my progress in a moment, and T stood 
ces and ditches, and was extremely dex- | like a Colossus, one foot on each side of 


terous in hopping the smaller runs, as. 


the gutter. FT was busily fingering my 








well as officious in removing the bars. coat, and endeavouring to eatch a 
and breaking down the fences in order glimpse of the back. like a chicken with 
to facilitate the passage of the fair.— its head under its wing ; nor heard I any 
Every thing was as it should be, the| thing of the barking of dogs and the 
company agreeable, the morning fine.) grunting of a great sow, because of too 
and a ridicule now and then dropped, ora; many teeth in her ear, until the swine 
bunch of wild roses required. I had) ** made a bolt right through my legs,’ 
just been flattering myself that I was ai|and neatly tumbled me into the dust: 
length extricated from the pursuits of having in my fall, near]. crushed a strag- 
my evil destiny, which when it gets hold |gling whelp to death, to the infinite mer- 
of my ear, is certain to hang on, until I) riment of the butchers boys and speeta- 
am up to the chin in confusion; when | tors. I was up, however, almost as soon 
hapless youth ! Running or rather flying | as down, and running headforemost into 
down the side of a hill by no means ho- the house, opened the door with such 
rizoutal, some malicious pebble in my | tremendous violence. that LE kaocked the 
-eourse tript up my heels so prettily, | servant (who wascoming out) head-over- 
that I should certainly have descended heels, aud tumbled myself inte a tab of 
to the bottom on my head, had it not; water which the maid had been u ing 
have been for a mire immediately below jon the lisor. IT was blinded with rage 
me, where a score of hogs were wallow- |and soapsuds. and making the best of my 
ing, and into which I thrust my arms up! way up stairs, in turning the first laud. 
to the elbows. ‘‘ Misfortunes never come jing, (uy eyes not yet open) caught iy 
alone.” One knee peeped out to see what /sister in my arnis, and totally soiled a 
was the matter, and the other blushed | white sutiu dress which had never been 
worn. 
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Having changed a second time, I de- 
termined to remain in the house until 
this day of misfortunes had passed over. 
I therefore seated myself very coolly, 
and taking up the ** Rambler,” content- 
ed myself by reading his + Scholars en- 
ire into, the World,” and enjoying his 
ill-luck as much as I had entertained 
my acquaintance with my own. 


L. 


+ oe 
Selected. 


TO ELIZA. 
When the rending misfortunes of life are prevad- 
ing, 
The heart that affection and friendship can move, 
How sweet is the voice of a friend serenading 
The bosom unhappy—with music of Love. 


When desponding in pain, when in sickness we 
languish, 

What comfort the girl we adore may impart, 

Her lips as they open, will mitigate anguisn, 

And the pearl ia her eye soothe the pain in the 
heart. 


Exv1za, when life, from this frame is retiring, 
Wilt thou bend o’er my pillow and whisper adieu; 
And the spark from the taper as feebly expiring, 
Shall gleam the last flash it emits, upon you. 


For the Parterre. 
ON EDUCATION. 

There are few things so essentially 
important to mankind, vr which is less 
attended to than education. If, as Mr. 
Locke asserts, the mind of an infant is 
as spotless and unsullied as a sheet of 
blank paper, devoid of every impression, 
though e¢apable of receiving any, the 
necessity of imprinting correct: senti- 
ments while the mind is tnus suscepti- 
ble is rendered obvious, if you wish 
them to attain early maturity or become 
useful members of society. Many per- 
sons are in the habit of leaving their 
children without instruction for a con- 
siderable time, conceiving that their 
minds are yet too weak to receive or re- 
tain any just principle, or proper idea 
of things. But this opinion is generally 
erroneous, and to its frequent preva- 
lence may be aseribed the many stupid 
children, who weary the kindness of 
their parents, and exhaust the patience 
of their tutors. ‘The minds of children 
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begin to expand ata much earlier age 


than parents usually imagine. This is a 
truth which should be generally known, 


as much time is suffered to elapse after 


their powers begin to unfold before they 


are directed to study, or exercised mm 


any useful employment. Daring this in- 
terval many seeds of vice are sown, 
which flourish luxuriantly in a soil so 
congenial to their naiure, proving high- 
ly difficult to eradicate, and which of- 
ten choke or at least retard the growth 
of virtue’s tender plants. Parents should 
be extremely careful not to address their 
children, after they beeome sufficiently 
able to discriminate, in vulgar or puefile 
language, or to converse with them up- 
on trivial and unimportant subjects. de- 
scending to the capacities of their chil- 
dren, instead of clevating them to the 
nature of the discourse. ‘his instead of 
eliciting their latent acquirements only 
checks the disclosure of their talents, 
and debases them to the level of infaney. 
They should also embrace every opportu- 
nityofinstillingprinciples of prudence and 
virtue; of explaining as far as the limit- 
ed comprehension of their auditors wil 
permit, the diversified operations of 
nature, and by tracing the cause of every 
effect they notice, lead them to form a 
habit of deep and accurate observation, 
whieh will prove highly useful in their 
progress through life. Dr. Franklin at- 
tributes many of his most distinguished 
characteristics to impressions made up- 
on his youthful mind; indeed almost 
every accurate observer of the human 
heart may trace its faults, its foibles or 
its virtues; the particular bent of its 
genius or the nature of its inclinations 
and pursuits to some striking incident of 
early life. 

So soon aschildren are able to articu- 
late, they should either be taught by 
their parents or nurses, or placed in 
sume seminary, where they may receive 
the first rudiments of learning. ‘This 
not only prevents them from mingling 
with others whose examples may have a 
deliterious effect upon their disposition, 
but induces them to contract a relish 


celerates their progress. There are tw 





things in the management of childre 


for literature which considerably ac 
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which should be particularly attended to, 
viz. the improper use of severity, or in- 
dulgence. By compelling them to at- 
tend with too much strictness to their 
books, you effectually counteract your 
best intentions, as the sentiments of lib- 
erty, implanted in every breast causes 
them to revolt against compulsion, and 
if they dare not disobey, it at least in- 
spires ‘them with a detestation of the ob- 
jeets which occasioned this exercise of 
authority. Unlimited indulgence is e- 
qually injurious, for children will natu- 
‘ally choose the pursuit which offers 
most of present pleasure, and if permit- 
ted will leave their tutors and their 
learning, to enjoy the society of their 
play-fellows and the gratification of 
their sports. A medium between these 
two extremes should be observed. ‘They 
should not be compelled by violence to 
study, nor be permitted to engage in it. 
only when their inclinations prompt 
them. ‘They should be encouraged to it 
by the hope of reward or commendation, 
yather than the fear of punishment. 
Above all, their emulation should be ex- 
cited by pointing them to the example of 
some of their companions who have out- 
stripped them in the race, and their am- 


bition. (which even in youthful minds is! 


a highly active agent,) should be fired 
with a desire to attain the eminence to| 
which they were exalted. Instead oi 
that pernicious practice of rewarding 
them with cakes and fruit. which only 
injures their health and induces them to 
place too high a value en these trifles. 
they should he presented with some use- 
ful book whieh would not only be a per 
manent monument of their indusiry, 
but a source from whence they might 
derive much profitable and pleasing in 
struction. ‘Phe plan adopted by many 
of our philanthropic youth of both sexes, 
for the teaching their more destitute ju- 
niors on the sabbath day, is analogous 
to this, and the beneficial effects which 
have arisen from their laudable endea- 
vours are becoming daily more appa- 
rent. 
A method totally different from that 
which was formerly pursued, bas with 
“lation to the instruction of children 
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adopted; and the 

















happy ee | Rag 
which have resulted frem it are evedag, Her 
where visible. Education. has beeg\f} 0! ™ 
widely disseminated over our country, re 
and every class of the community ‘re Ane 
now able to participate in this greatest who 
of human blessings. ‘She prejudices J And! 
which have long been entertained by the Me 
illiterate against education, are gradu- at 
ally subsiding and a brighter erais dawn. Fo yyy: 
ing upon the human mind. ‘The opin. 0 
ion formerly entertained. that the ac J.) 
a ae ~- ~ @ So 
quisition of learning by the lower order Fay), 
of the community was injurious; tend. \ 
ing to elevate their ideas, above the 
sphere in which they were destined to T 
move, and detaching them from the 
employments they were intended to pur- 0 
sue, exper ience has abundantly demon- \ 
strated is fallacious. For ina republic 
like ours, the general diffusion of know- 
ledge is the surest guarantee—of our 
rights and privileges and the only saie- 
guard of our liberty. OB 
V.—— 
se a sites sehsieewninlcsh r, 
INGENIOUS RETORT. pao 
When Pope Alexander the Sixth, as- — an: 
ked Jerome Donatus, ambassador from — wh 
Venice, © of whom the Venetians held § his 
| the rightsand customs of the seal’? He he 
| answered him promptly, ** let your ho. bet 
liness shew me the charter of St. Peter's the 
}patrimony. and you will findon the back | ov 
of it the grant made to the Venetians of of 
the Adriatic sea.” to 
a eae ‘es 
; ‘2 : il 
Lovers in a Thunder Storm. 
it 
Thou tremblest, idol of my heart, ( 
New fears thy bosom move ; ‘ 
Fear not,—from thee Pil ne’er depart, u 
Nor wisper aught of love. h 
When thunders roar and lightnings play, 0 
Withthee still let me dwell; . 
jut when the storm is past away, A 
Ungrateful nymph, farewell . f 
Sit then, securely sit, within the womb 9 
Of this lone rock, no lightnings pierce the gloom, 
No thunderbolt descends : ‘ 
Wide circling round a laurel groye extends, ( 
And from celestial wraththe hallowed spot de- { 
fends. { 
Sit then, my love,—O heavens ! I feel thee now, : 
Close trembling at my side—thy hands entwined 
Are locked in mine, as if designed | 
To keep me near tice still—and what shall bid me 
go! 
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Here still unshaken I remain. 
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| Rage, Page, ye skies! ye rage in vain, 


0! moment sought so long; but far more dear 
Were these the fruits of love, and not of fear, 
Yet let me, Nysa, still believe 
And still my flattered sense deceive. 
Who knows ? Perhaps I long thy heart possessed, 
And modesty, not rigour, chilled thy breast. 
The terror now thou seemest to prove, 
Perhaps is but the feint of 
Ah' speak, my fur, have I the truth defined ? 
Thy lips are silent still, thy eyes to earth declin’d: 
© heaven ! a blush ; 
Do these my hopes beguile ? 
0! no—I see, nor see by hope alone, 
That blush, that smile, makes every wish my own 


love. 


: ! 
a smiic., 


Amidst the cloom, returning peace 
Forbids mx 

Then never mav the tempest Cease, 
Or cheerful day return. 


more to mour 





Of all the days the sun can give, 
1 seek n@ brivhter sky: 
W ith theeFimy love, lL thus would live, 


With thee [thus would die. 


" For the Parterre. 


OBSERVATIONS ox * GERTRUDE 
OF WYOMING.” 


Among the English poets of the pre- 
sent day. Thomas Campbell justly holds 
an exalted station. One circumstance 
which materially adds to the beauty of 
his writings, is the peculiar art which 
he possesses of combining a greater num- 
ber of fanciful images, in a smaller space 


than others generally demand He more- | 
over pours forth such a continued strain | 
of charming melody, as ean searcely fail | 
In the| 


to captivate the literary mind 
« Pleasures of [lope”’ we find him burst. 
ing fovth ina manly stile of poetical elo- 
quenee, 
(the poem to which these observations 
more particularly apply) we discover 
him, seated among the romantic scenes 
of nature. tuning his rural pipe to such 
sweet enchantments, as must awaken 
feelings of the most soothing nature. As 
a poet in gencral. Mr. Campbellhas a| 
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This charming poem is throughout, 
one constant succession of beauties—The 
elegance of the scenery, (which is laid 
at the little village of Wyoming, on the 
Susquehanna.) the tenderness of the 
sentiment and the interesting simplicity 
of the tale, contribute to render ita 
pleasing amusement to the reader, and 
a deserving merit to the only poet, who 
has awekened his reed amid the wild 
woods of Pennsylvania. His description 
of the fair Gertrude is beautiful in the 
extreme; but its length precludes its 
introduction here. Ishall however. eon- 


|clude this essay with two stanzas, from 


ihe commencement of the second Canto, 
as peculiarly adapted to elucidate the 


| preceding observations. 


* A valley from the river shore withdrawn 

Was Albert’s home, two quiet woods between, 

Whose lofty verdure overiook’d his lawn : 

Aud waters to their resting piace serene 

ind -etlecting all the scene: 

(A mirror in the depth of flowery sheives ;) 

So sweet a spot of earth, you might, (1 ween) 

Have guess’d some congregation of the elves, 

To sport by summer moons, had shap’d it for 
themeclves. 


Came fresh’ning, 


But silent not that adverse eastern path, 


Which saw Aurora’s hills th’ horizon crown ; 
There was the river heard, in bed of wrath, 

(A precipice of foam from mountains brewn,) 
Like tumultt’s heard from some far distant town ; 
But softning in approach he left his gloom, 

And murmur’d pleasantly, and laid lnm down, 
‘Yo kiss these easy curving banks of bloom, 
That lent the windward air an exquisite perfume.” 


ORLANDO. 





LEARNED LADIES. 


Tn the following aneedote we may dis- 


lu Gertrude of Wyoming” | eover a considerable portion of wit, al- 


though we believe it rather severe. 

‘1 should be glad to know,’ said an- 
lgvily a learned lady, *how knowledge is 
‘incompatible with a woman's situation 
‘in life. 1 should like to be told why 
chemistry, geography. algebra. langua- 
ees, and the whole circle of arts and sei- 





just claim to publie attention, but as/ ences, are not as becoming in her as ina 


one who has so beautifully celebrated 
our ** Indian hills,” he has higher pre- 
tensions toahe favor of the American 
reader, than perhaps any L’nglish writer 
now eXtant. 





man 2? «ido not say.’ replied one of our 
eclebrated wits, ‘that they are entirely 
unbecoming; but I think a very little 
of them will answer the purpose. In my 
opinion now, a woman's knowledge of 
chemistry, should extend no farther, than 
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to the melting of butter; her geography, 
to a thorough acquaintance with every 
hole and corner in the house; her alge- 
bra, to keeping a correct account of the 
family expences; and as for tongues, 
heaven knows that one is enough in all 
conscience, and the less use she makes 
of that, the better.’ 





For the Parterre. 
The Warrior's Wreath. 


The brave who conquer, bleed or die, 

On honour’s field, in freedom’s cause; 
May claim the patriots warmest sigh, 

A nation’s grief, the world’s applause. 


But ah! too oft the warrior’s fame, 
Is built on human grief and woe ; 
A thousand deaths exalt his name, 
And bath’d in blood his laurels grow. 
He who can strew the earth with slain; 
His glittering blade in crimson dye : 
Can hear unmoved the groans of pain, 
The mother’s shriek, the infant’s cry, 


Can stem the rushing tide of war, 

When ranks on ranks are backward driven, 
And wave his meteor-faichion far, 

Or toss the victor shout to heaven; 


‘Though he may win the warriors wreath, 
Fhe diadem of glory wear, 

Can wealth exhaustless, honour’s breath, 
Defend from pain, preserve from care ? 


NWo—oft beneath the chieftain’s crest, 
The Knightly mail, the Kingly crown, 
Mas throb’d the anguish-swelling breast, 
flas lower’d the desponding frown 
vV.—— 
AVARICE. 

The “ Belgian traveller” relates the 
following extraordinary instance of ava- 
rice. A Dutehman of immense riches, at 
Hague, when that country was overrun 
by the French. was sentenced to be hung 
for robbing his neighbour pf two thou- 
sand florins. While under condemnation 
a French officer offered fora thousand 
florins, totake him from prison and ren- 
der his life seeure. his he refused, but 
offered five hundred, being determined as 
he said to die or live as rich as possible. 

On the morning of his execution, how- 
ever he assented with great reluctance 
to the former demand, but it was now 
too late, and he suffered his sentence. 
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AFFECTATION, 
Ife that stands to contemplate {) 
crowds that fillthe streets of a populeysfout exe 
city, will see many passengers whose ajpfby orn: 
and motion it will be difficult to be ‘holifihas an 
without contempt and laughter ; but jthhion of 
he examines what are the appearances fpeen kt 
that thus powerfully excite his risibility quicker 
he will find among them neither poverty 
nor disease, nor any involuntary or pain. 
ful defect. The disposition to derision 
and insult is awakened by the softness of 
foppery. the swell of insolence, the live. 
liness of levity, or the solemnity of 
grandeur; by the sprightly trip, the 
stately stalk, the formal strut, ond the 
lofty mien; by gestures intended to 
catch the eye. and by looks elaborately 












formed as evidences of importance. 

It has, L think, been sometimes urged 
in favour of affectation, that it is onlya 
mistake ofthe means toa good end, and 
that the intention with which it is prae. 
tised is always to please. ifall attempts 
to innovate the constitutional or habitual 
eharacter have really proceeded from 
public spiritand love of others, the world 
has hitherto been sufficiently ungrateful, 
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since no return but seorn has yet been 
made to the most difficult of all enter- 
prizes, a contest with nature; nor has 
any pity been shown to the fatigues of 
labour which never succeeded, and the 
uneasiness of disguise by which nothing 
was concealed. 
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It seems therefore to be determined 
by the general suffrage of mankind, that 
he who decks himself in adseititious 
qualities rather purposes to command 
applause than impart pleasure; and he 
is therefore treated as a man who by an 
unreasonable ambition usurps the place 
in society to which he has no right 
Praise is seldom paid with willingness 
even to incontestible merit, and it can 
be no wonder that he who ealls for it 
without desert is repulsed with univer- 
sal indignation. 

Affeectation naturally counterfeits 
those excellencies which are placed at 
the greatest distance from possibility of 
attainment. We are conscious of our 
own defects, and eagerly endeavour to 
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apply them by artificial excellence; | 
yor would such efforts be wholly with- 
ut excuse, were they not often excited 
y ornamental trifles, which he that 
hus anxiously struggles for the reputa- 
ion of possessing them would not have 
en known to want, had not his industry 
quickened observation. 
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ANECDOTE. 

When king James I. of England, made 
anexcursion to Chester, in 1617, a great 
number of Welsh came out to escort 
him. ‘he day was very oppressive, the 
roads extremely dusty, and the king al- 
mest suffocated. His majesty for a long 
time, could devise no means to get rid of 
the troublesome gentry, when one of his 
attendants, putting his head out of the 
carriage. informed them, that it was the 
king’s pleasure that all who were genitle- 
men should ride ahead. Away galloped 
the Welsh, one solitary person alone re- 
maining behind, ** So,” said the king, 
“you are not a gentleman,” * Oh yes, 
and please hur majesty, hur is so goota 
shentleman as the rest, but hur horse, 
Got help hur, is not so goot.” 
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the mazes of science, develope the ope- 
rations of nature, and unravel the intri- 
cacies of the humanheart. Judging with 
the coolness and impartiality which a 
habit of abstracting the attention from 
all ex-intrinsic matter bestows, he is not 
liable to be deceived by the false glitter 
which encircles vice, or conceals folly. 
He estimates characters and actions, and 
deducing effects from their causes, scru- 
tinizes their purity, examines their cor- 
reciness and bestows his applause or 
censure as their relative merits may de- 
serve. But it is only by practice we are 
enabled to arrange our ideas without 
difficulty, and to examine and compare, 

alyze and combine, the different 
Tourhts and images as they arise, and 
discarding such as are irrelevant, select 
those which elucidate the subject, or 
assist our conclusions. 

Since there are so many benefits to be 
derived from thinking, how necessary is 
it to direct our thoughts in a proper 
channel, and exercise them in such a 
manner as may conduce to the general 
‘interests of morality and truth. Some 
persons profess an antipathy to thought, 
predicated upon the absurd principle of 
its embittering life, without adding to 
any of its pleasures. But these are per- 
sons possessing minds of the most gro- 
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The faculty of thinking is one of the 
most sublime and diffusive with which 


weare acquainted. It traces all the ope- 
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vast and descending to the most minute. 
Jtis the principle trait which distin- 
gnishes man from the irrational animals, 
and the source of the most exquisite 
Jleasure he enjoys. Exeursive as the 
tagle’s flight, it soars beyond the sphere 
of nature, or stoops to the meanest ob- 
ject of attention. By anticipation it pro- 
longs the gratification derived from the 
senses, and, by partially amalgimating 
‘feits fthem with the refinements of mental 
d at 


pleasure, enhances their enjoyment. ‘To 
aman whose mind is cultivated and im- 
proved, by study and observation, re- 
#eetion is one of the most delightful em- 
ploymentss assisted by this, he can trace 
how extant. 





rations of nature, embracing the most! 


velling and contracted order, whose on- 
ily enjoyment consists in gratifying the 
animal appetites, and whe cannot relish 
‘the more pure and exalted pleasures of 
sentiment and feeling. ‘To every enlarg- 
ed and liberal mind, reflections which 
may issue in an increase of private hap- 
piness, or he productive of public utility, 
are always welcome. From the falling 
of an apple the illustrious Newton dis- 
covered his principles of gravitation, and 
from other circumstances equally trivial 
in appearance, have resulted discoveries 
the most important to mankind. To a 
yerson who is in the habit of cogitating 
on passing occurrenees, events, in them- 
selves unimportant, often give birth to 
reflections highly profitable and instrue- 
tive. A word or action is sufficient to 
start the consider:ion of a subjeet, 
which, as it advances involves in it a 
variety of other considerations, and 
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branching almost into infinitude, sup- 
plies the means of much interesting 
speculation and useful employment. In- 
dependent of the satisfaction which a 
person engaged in those disquisitions ex 
periences, he sometimes elicits facts and 
observations, which tend to produce a 
salutary influence upon his character, or 
the conduct and dispositions of others 
Middleton correctly remarks. that, + the 
discovery of any thing that is true. is a 
valuable acquisition to seciety, which 
cannot possibly hurt or obstruct the rood 
effeet of any other truth whatsoever : 
for they possess cne common essen 
and necessarily coincide with each other 
and like the drops of rain which fallin, 
to the river, mix themselves at once 
with the stream, and strengthen the ge- 
neral current.” 
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Selected. 
TO. MORROW. 


See where the falling day 
In silence steals away, 

Sehind the western hills w wn; 
Her fires are quench’d, her beauty Hed, 
With blushes all ber face o’erspread, 

As conscious she had ill fulfill’d 
‘The promise of the dawn. 


’ hdra 


Another morning soon shall rise, 
Another day salute our eyes, 
As smiling and as she, 
And make as many pron.ises; 

Mart do not thou 

Line tale believe, 

‘They’re sisters ull, 

And all deceive. 
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ANECDOTE 
Of a London Tradesman. 


« One day. a gentleman, either by way 
of a joke, or wishing to tury the temper 
of a tradesman, went to his shop and 
desired to see some broad eloth: the man 
took down several webs of cloth, all of 

is wy were rejected ; these were taken 

‘ay. and another set displayed; but 
pie were thought too coarse. others fo 
dear, and none of their colours apprey- 
ed. At length, having Kept the shdp- 


gentleman appeared  satistied 
piece 
shillings a yard; 
pected to have received an order for a& 
least 5 or 6 yards ; 
priced by his eccentric customer's tak. 


shilling. 
from 
same size. 
tleman, they 
pectfuily to each other.” 


of the junior. 











keeper employed for a whole hour, the 





With 
uncommon elegance, at 94 
and the tradesman eX. 


of 










but was mues sur. 


ing out of his pocket a shilling. and de. 


siring to have the worth of that Coin out 


off the « 


loth: the tradesman however, 
weserved his temper, and taking the 
laid iten the eorner of the web, 
which he cut « piece exactly the 
and presented it to the Len. 
then parted, bowing res. 





At ordinations in Seotland it is eus- 
tomary for all the ministers present to 
put their hands upon the new brother's 
head. It sometimes happens that a 
blockhead gets into the ministry there 
as well as in other places. Onan occa. 
sion of this natare, when theeandidate 
was net overgilted with talents, and te 
presbyters were very numeroas, one of 
the oldest couid not get within reach of 
his hand, and by “way of substitute, 
stretched forth his staff upon the sconce 
Being reproved for this 
by some of his brethren, he replied, in 
troth timber suits timber very weel. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Monsieur Bon Ton posseses some merit, but va. 
ries su essentially trom our plany as to preclude his 
admission 

To “ a Subscriber,” we would observe, that t! 


is not intended for a register of deaths 
or marr a repository of epithilaniwm 
elegies; We ave therefore under the necessity of de- 
clining his communicat.on 

Ciementia is too incorrect for publication; we 
would prefer hearing from this writer im prose. 

Lincs “on the dechning health of an eminent 
divine,” will appear in a future number. 
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The price of the “ ParTerr®,” is seventy-five 


cents per quarter, payable in advance, 

7 The Public are respectfully informed thot 
PUBLICATION OFFICE, is established at Ne. 105, 
Race-street, above Third, where subscriptions and 
communications will be thankfully, received. 

.P For the convenience of our Northern Liberty 
Letter-Box is established a 


Correspondents a 
Probasco & Justice, No. 550, 


the O1 9 e of Messrs 


North Second-strect 
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